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The  Fourth  Triennial  Convention  of  the 
Deaf  held  their  session  from  August  31  to 
ifeptember  3,  1922  at  their  Alma  Mater  at 
Boulder.  Over  25  members  came  in  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  state  and  had  a 
very  enjoyable  time. 

Taken  all  in  all  it  was  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  conventions  ever  held  here. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  until  the 
last  member  had  departed,  the  weather  was 
fair  and  fine,  and  everyone's  dipcsition  re- 
ponded;  and  only  happy  faces  and  care-free 
laughter  could  be  seen  or  heard  when  out- 
side the  convention  halls.  And  within  only 
t^^e  dignity  of  the  occassion  and  the  interest 
in  the  business  of  the  convention,  kept  the 
holiday  spirit  from  showing. 

The  convention  y  as  opened  in  the  even 
ing  with  a  fine  moving-picture  show.  The 
title  of  the  show  was  "Society  Secrets."  It 
v/as  a  very  sweet  story  and  they  all  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 

Friday,  Sept.  1,  the  program  vv'as  opened 
with  the  invocation  by  President  H.  J. 
Menzemer  of  the  Btate  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  Then  was  follovvred  by  the 
addre.s  of  welcome  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Leighton, 
mayor  cf  Boulder,  recently  nominated  State 
Senator  on  the  Republican  ticket  and 
he  expressed  much  plesasure  in  welcoming 
the  deaf  people  to  the  town  of  Boulder, 
urging  them  to  meet  every  two  years  in- 
f  -sjd  cf  three  years. 

Mr.  H.  .J.  Menzemer  later  gave  another 
address  of  welcome,  delightfully  opened  the 
docis  of  the  school  to-  the  Alumni  and  new 
friends  and  agreed  with  Dr.  Leighton  that 
they  should  meet  oftener.  Then  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Corey  responded  to  the  two  addresses  of 
welcome  and  thanked  them  for  their 
generosity  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Deaf. 

'America"  was  gracefully  sang  in  the 
sign  language  by  Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp,  and 
Misses  Wilhelm  and  Davies. 

Several  interesting  talks  were  given  by 
Mr.  Carl  Spencer  of  Livingston;  Mr.  Chris 
Thompson  of  Deer  Lodge;  Mr.  Fred  J.  Low 
of  Boulder  and  the  last  by  Louis  Knopf  of 
Oold  Creek. 


The  program  was  then  closed  by  the 
song:  "Old  Montana"  signed  by  Mrs. 
Bessie  H.  Brown. 

In  the  afternoon  at  1 : 45  there  was  a 
business  meeting.  The  officers  elected  in 
191!)  were  C.  C.  Codman  of  Ronan,  now  of 
Chicago,  president;  Robert  Ryan,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Brown  of  Boulder, 
cecretary-treasurer.  President  was  detain- 
ed from  coming  to  Boulder  from  Chicago 
where  he  is  employed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Vice  President  Ryan.  He  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  Many  of  the  members 
were  absent  as  they  were  unable  to  attend 
on  account  of  railroad  strikes. 

The  meeting  was  a  very  important  and 
interesting  one  for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

In  the  afternoon  at  4:30  there  was  a 
ricnic  luncheon  at  the  state  ranch  upon  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKellip,  who 
entertained  the  convention  very  plesantly. 
Several  interesting  games  were  played  and 
then  delicious  refreshments  were  served 
At  8:00  o'clock  they  went  home  in  the  army 
truck  and  got  ready  for  the  informal  receii- 
tion  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  at 
their  residence,  where  they  were  delightful- 
ly entertained  and  had  other  nice  refresh- 
p''ents. 

tfter  the  reception,  there  was  another 
important  business  meeting  in  the  sitting 
room  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Saturday,  Sept.  3,  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  next  two  years,  was  held  and  the 
following  were  elected  by  acclamation: 

President,  Chris  Thompson  of  Deer  Lodge. 

Vice  President,  Carl  vV.  spencer  of 
Livingston. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Bessi;  H.  Brown, 
Boulder. 

At  11:00  a.  m.  the  army  truck  was  again 
kindly  used  for  bringing  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Assocation  out  to  the  White- 
hall road,  where  an  enjoyable  picnic  was 
held.  Valuable  prizes  were  awarded  by  the 
merchants  of  Boulder  to  me  winners  in 
games  and  races. 

The  evening  was  spent  at  the  Hot  Springs 
in  such  sports  as  swimming,  banqueting  and 
dancing  till  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 
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At  the  banquet  the  members  and  friends 
spent  the  time  very  plesantly.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Menzemer  was  the  toastmaster  and  invited 
the  ex-vice  president,  Mr.  Robert  Ryan  of 
Valier,  who  acted  as  president,  to  speak. 
The  new  officers  were  later  asked  to  give 
short  speeches.  The  song  "Old  Montana" 
was  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  dinner. 
After  this,  they  assembled  in  a  large  ball 
room  where  they  danced.  They  went  home, 
tired  but  happy. 

The  winners  in  games  and  races  are  as 
follows :  — 

100  yard  dash  (for  men)  1st  prize,  C. 
Spencer,  safety  razor  outfit,  donated  by  J. 
A.  Reidel. 

Walk  race  (for  ladies)  1st  prize  Mrs. 
Robert  Ryan,  rubber  apron,  donated  by  J 
A.  Reidel. 

Shoe  race  (for  men)  1st  prize  by  Louis 
Knopf,  neck-tie,  donated  by  the  Shattuck 
Commerical  Co. 

iNeck-tie  race  (for  ladies)  1st  prize  Mrs. 
Robert  Ryan,  silk  hose,  donated  by  the 
Shattuck  Commerical  Co. 

Rooster  fight  (for  men)  1st  prize  C. 
Spencer,  leather  cigar  case,  donated  by  R. 
A.  Maguire. 

String  race  (for  ladies)  1st  prize  by  Mrs. 
Brown,  basket  of  candy,  donated  by  R.  A 
Maguire. 

Walking  race — Backward  (for  men)  1st 
prize  Robert  Ryan,  flashlight,  donated  by 
Barteau  &  Reynolds. 

Match  lighting  race  (for  ladies)  1st  prize 
Mrs.  Brown,  merchandise  donated  by 
Taylor  &  Wallin. 

Whirling  race  (for  men  1st  prize  by 
Robert  Ryan,  .^2.00  in  cash  donated  by  Joe 
Nugent. 

Walking  race — blindfolded  (for  ladies  1st 
prize  by  Mrs.  F.  J.  Low,  merchandise 
donated  by  Taylor  &  Wallin. 

Best  dancers  1st  prizes  won  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  V.  Kemp,  box  of  candy  and  box  of 
cigarettes  donated  by  George  Handchild. 

Swimming  race  (for  men)  1st  prize  by  E 
V.  Kemp,  box  of  cigars  donated  by  Wm. 
Steele  &  Co. 

Walking  race — in  water  (for  ladies)  1st 
prize  by  Elsie  Davies,  candy  donated  by  H 
K.  Hundley. 

50  yard  dash  (for  children)  1st  prize  by 
Katherine  Brown,  box  of  candy,  donated  by 
H.  J.  Menzemer. 

Free-for-all  tug  of  war — 1st  prize  by  Mrs. 
Brown's  side. 

The  committees  on  resolutions  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf  in 
Sessions  Aug.  31,  Sept.  1-2-3,  1922. 

Whereas,  the  Montana  Association  for  the 
Deaf  held  their  fourth  convention  at  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and 
enjoyed  the  delightful  hospitality  of  the 
institution  and  an  excellent  program;  be  it 
therefore: 

Resolved,  that  the  Montana  Association 
hereby  tender  to  Gov.  Dixon,  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Local  Executive  Board,  their 
thanks  for  generously  opening  the  doors  of 
the  school  to  this  convention  for  its  fourth 
meeting  and 

To  Mr.  H.  J.  Menzemer,  their  appreciation 
of  his  courtesy  and  fatherly  attention,  and 
Mrs.  Menzemer,  for  the  lovely  reception; 


To  Dr.  Leighton,  their  thanks  for  opening 
the  town  of  Boulder  to  us. 

To  Miss  Anderson,  the  matron  and  her 
corps  of  assistants,  our  gratitude  for  ar- 
rangements of  splendid  meals  and  comfort- 
able rooms,  and 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKellip  our  thanks  for 
their  nice  lawn  party; 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Reidel  our  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 

To  the  merchants  of  Boulder,  our  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  liberal  gifts  of  many 
valuable  prizes. 

Resolved,  further  that  these  resolutions 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  that  copies  be  sent  to  those 
named  herein  and  that  they  also  be  embodi- 
ed in  the  reports  of  the  convention,  sent  to 
the  Butte  Miner,  the  Helena  Record,  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune,  the  Boulder  Monitor, 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader,  the  Deaf  Mute 
Journal  and  the  Silent  Worker  of  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Committee 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

Mrs.  Chris  Thompson 

Louis  Knopf 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp 
On  Sunday  morning  tlie  convention 
attended  the  M.  E.  church  in  a  body.  A 
block  of  seats  had  been  reserved  so  that 
they  might  better  see  the  interpreter.  Pres. 
Menzemer.  Rev.  Kelly  preached  a  fine 
sermon,  welcoming  the  convention,  at  its 
beginning  and  closing  with  some  very  feel- 
ing and  complimentary  remarks. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,  Secretary. 

EDUCATION  OR  LUXURIES? 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  small  amount 
given  for  educational  purposes  in  the  United 
States  in  comparison  with  the  large  amount 
sror.t  for  luxuries.  Satisfies  which  were 
compiled  by  the  United  States  governmem 
for  1!)20,  show  that  only  $919,729.2,58  were 
used  for  educational  purposes  in  one  year, 
while  there  were  |10,710,000,000  spent  for 
lu^^uries. 

The  list  of  luxuries  and  the  amount  spent 
for  them  are  as  follows: 

Face  powder,  cosmetics,  perfume,  etc. 

  $750,000,000 

Furs   :   300,000,000 

Soft  drinks    350,000,000 

Toilets  soaps   400,000,00(t 

Cigarettes    800,090,000 

Tobacco  and  snuffs    800,000,000 

Cigars   510,000,000 

Jewelry    500,000,000 

Luxurious  service  ......    3,000,000,000 

Joy  rides,  pleasure  resorts    and  races 

 -  -   3,000,000,000 

Chewing  gum  :  50,000,000 

Ice  cream    250,000,000 

In  comparing  the  expenditures  for 
tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  with 
the  amount  spent  for  education,  it  is  found 
that  twice  as'  much  is  spent  for  the  tobacco. 
The  cost  of  luxurious  service  is  three  bil- 
lions dollars,  three  times  that  spent  for 
education  purposes.  The  same  comparison 
is  made  for  joy  rides,  pleasure  resorts  and 
races. — Sel. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
George  E.  Drinville,  Reporter 

Ole  Olbu  is  now  a  real  man  tor  he  is  wear- 
ing long  pants. 

Earl  Custer  came  back  to  school  after  the 
threshing  season. 

Billy  Mayer's  front  teeth  are  growing  in 
again  and  he  looks  better  with  them. 

Rayinond  Johnson's  sister  brought  him 
back  to  school  at  the  opening  of  school. 

Lloyd  Revelle  is  growing  very  fast  since 
he  came  here  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Elmer  Nace  is  here  with  us  again.  He 
seems  to  be  very  glad  to  be  with  his  friends 
here. 

Henry  Barker  is  a  great  batter.  He  got 
five  home  runs.  He  must  be  a  second  Babe 
Ruth. 

Delbert  Peterson  is  a  playful  boy.  He 
always  goes  out  of  the  doors  as  much  as  he 
can. 

Harry  Tilden's  parents  brought  him  in 
their  car  and  put  him  in  the  school.  His 
parents  went  to  Helena  for  a  week  during 
the  state  fair. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  John  Nagel  will 
be  a  star  player  in  basket  ball  when  he  will 
be  grown  up. 

Moffit  Brown  is  our  new  boy  this  year. 
He  seems  to  be  very  bright  and  also  is  a 
good  learner. 

Edward  Olson  is  here  again.  He  said  that 
he  enjoyed  spending  his  summer  vacation 
Avith  his  parents. 

Loraine  Barker  is  wearing  a  pair  of 
glasses.  We  know  that  they  would  be  of 
benefit  to  his  eyes 

William  Gilliam  was  the  first  lad  to  get  a 
treatment  in  the  hospital  this  year.  His 
third  finger  had  to  be  dressed  and  it  seems 
better  now. 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  were  much 
surprised  to  see  their  brother,  Harry  here. 
He  only  stayed  here  over  one  night.  He  is 
going  to  California  to  look  for  a  job  there. 
We  wish  him  good  luck. 

Fay  Nickerson  told  us  that  he  had  been 
in  a  camp  all  the  summer.  I  wonder  how  he 
could  stand  the  cold. 

Bmil  Bennett  is  quite  a  big  boy  now.  He 
always  says  that  he  wants  to  be  a  young 
gentleman.    Ask  him  why. 

Lewis  Howard's  father  brought  him  to 
school.  Lewis  seemed  to  be  very  glad  to  be 
with  his  friends  here  again. 


Floyd  Post  is  still  nicknamed  "Rooster" 
Ask  him  why.  He  might  be  very  glad  to  tell 
you  why  they  call  him  that. 

Frank  Amann's  family  spent  their  sum- 
mer vacation  in  Washington.  He  said  that 
he  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Leylan  Wood's  sister,  Helen  is  the  music 
director  of  the  blind  this  year.  He  is  really 
glad  to  have  her  with  him  this  year. 

Maurice  and  Harry  Schoenberg  came  be- 
fore the  opening  of  school.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  were  anxious  to  come  back. 

Arthur  Thomas  got  a  nice  letter  from  his 
aunt  telling  him  all  about  the  home  news. 
It  made  feel  good  to  hear  from  her. 

Roy  Tuggle  is  a  good  batter  and  his  side 
won  by  the  score  of  17  to  14  last  Saturday 
when  we  played  baseball  on  the  diamond. 

Adolph  Renner  said  that  the  fall  work 
kept  him  at  home  until  it  was  over.  Then 
he  came  to  school  the  last  of  September 

Our  old  pupil,  Fred  Patrick  paid  his 
brother,  Chester  a  visit  before  he  went  to 
California,  where  he  will  spend  the  winter. 

William  Yaeger  went  to  Helena  where  he 
attended  the  state  fair  for  two  days.  He 
said  that  he  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the 
time. 

Glenn  A.  Preston,  a  former  pupil  of  this 
school,  who  graduated  in  1916,  is  now  in 
California.  He  is  an  student  in  the  auto 
school.  That  is  the  trade  by  which  he  will 
make  his  living. 

We  have  learned  that  our  former  pupil, 
Joseph  Kirschbaum  was  married  to  a  deaf 
woman  in  Washington.  We  wish  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  marriage  and 
hope  that  he  will  have  a  happy  wedded  life. 

We  have  had  two  old  classmates,  Fred 
Patrick  and  Harry  Herbold  to  pay  us  a  visit. 
Fred  said  that  he  had  visited  schools  in 
about  twenty-six  states  out  of  48  states,  but 
the  Sunset  state  is  best  for  him. 

Both  of  them  were  much  cnanged  since 
they  went  out  into  the  world.  They  said 
that  traveling  will  give  them  more  education 
and  what  they  see  for  themselves  they  real- 
ly know.  We  wish  both  of  them  good  luck 
in  their  work. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Margaret  Martin,  Reporter 

Lilly  Mattson  is  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  this  year. 

Mary  Maine  and  May  Yaeger  can  study 
much  better  now  that  they  have  new  glasses. 

Faye  Redmond  was  glad  when  she  heard 
she  could  join  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  Club. 

Montana  Parr  is  lonesome  for  her  former 
chum,  Lilly  Aho,  who  is  now  in  California. 

May  Yaeger  was  the  only  girl  who  went 
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to  Helena  to  attend  the  Fair.  We  count  her 
lucky. 

Thelma  Penman  looks  much  better  since 
she  had  her  bobbed  hair,  and  so  does  Faye 
Redmond. 

Laura  Manza  expects  to  go  home  about 
Oct.  15.  We  shall  miss  our  littlest  girl  very 
much  then. 

Ethel  Christie  spends  most  of  the  meal 
time  looking  around  the  dining  room,  instead 
ot  eating. 

Evelyn  Krumm  appears  very  much  grown 
up  now  that  she  combs  her  hair  like  the 
large  girls. 

Bertha  Noyd  became  quite  thin  during 
the  summer  months.  Now  she  is  getting 
fat  again. 

Helen  and  Adela  Chinadle  returned  to 
school  two  weeks  late.  Now  they  are  work- 
ing hard  to  catch  up  with  their  class. 

Montana  Parr,  Adela  and  Helen  Chinadle 
are  quite  proud  now  that  they  have  their 
gym  exercises  with  the  big  girls. 

Stepha  Talarski  brought  a  watermelon 
with  her  when  she  returned  to  school,  with 
which  she  treated  her  chums. 

Irene  Colwell's  sister  brought  her  to 
school.  Her  sister  stayed  a  few  days  and 
said  she  liked  the  school  here  very  well. 

Lillian  Pioult  is  quite  an  imitator. 
Occasionally  she  will  be  found  imitating 
almost  anything  or  anybody.  She  invents 
dances  of  her  own,  that  ai"e,  we  must  admit 
rather  unique. 

Edna  Kupfer  likes  to  talk  to  the  large 
girls,  but  considers  it  out  of  her  line  to  talk 
much  with  the  little  tots. 

Thelma  Blackman  is  attending  school  in 
California  this  year.  She  says  she's  some- 
times lonesome  for  Montana,  but  she  is  do- 
ing excellently  in  school  there. 

Mary  Bubnash  was  elected  President  of 
the  P.  H.  Brown  Society.  Can  you  imagine 
our  jolliest  girl  looking  strict?  We  wonder 
if  Mary  wouldn't  rather  laugh  than  look  so 
stern. 

When  Edith  Wilhelm  and  Margaret 
Martin  started  to  take  Algebra,  they  con- 
sidered it  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Now  they  are 
getting  to  like  it. 

Nettie  Farthing  brought  her  kitty  along 
to  school  with  her.  The  small  girls  were 
delighted  as  they  dressed  it  up  in  doll 
clothes  and  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Bessie  McPherson  is  not  going-  to  attend 
school  this  year.  She  is  staying  at  home  to 
do  the  housework,  as  her  mother  was 
operated  upon  last  summer  and  is  not  very 
strong. 

We  have  no  new  girls  so  far  this  year,  and 
our  dormitories  certainly  look  rather  empty 
with  some  of  them  having  only  a  few  beds 
occupied.  However  we  expect  that  more 
will  come  later. 


We  all  sympathize  with  Helen  Johnson, 
who  came  down  with  small  pox  during  her 
vacation.  We  had  enough  of  it  during  the 
last  school  year,  not  to  want  it  during  the 
good  old  summer  time. 

Edith  Wilhelm  spent  eleven  days  in  Butte 
last  summer  the  guest  of  Margaret  Martin. 
While  there  she  had  a  wonderful  time. 
Then  Margaret  returned  home  with  her  and 
spent  a  week  at  Edith's  home  in  Waterloo. 

 o  

Vacation  Dotes 

One  night  I  went  to  see  the  circus.  A 
man  stood  up  on  a  horse's  back  and  rode 
around  the  ring.  A  clown  stood  on  the 
man's  head  and  they  rode  around  the  ring. 
Two  monkeys  sat  in  a  small  wagon.  One 
of  the  monkeys  drove  a  dog.  Many  men  and 
women  dressed  in  tights  of  different  colors 
swung  and  performed  on  the  trapezes. 

Sometimes  they  fell  into  the  big  net.  A 
girl  walked  a  tight  rope.  A  box  was  on  the 
rope.  She  jumped  over  the  box  on  to  the 
rope.  When  the  circus  was  over.  I  went 
back  home  and  went  to  bed.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock. 

Harry  Schoenberg. 

 o  

We  had  a  free  picnic  one  day  last  sum- 
mer. The  Shepherd  Community  Clu'> 
furnished  the  lunch. 

We  had  sandwiches,  fried  chicken,  lemon 
ade,  bananas,  and  coffee. 

Nobody  had  to  pay  a  cent.  Everything 
was  free.  The  picnic  was  at  Mr.  McDon- 
nell's ranch.  We  sat  down  on  the  grass 
under  the  trees  and  ate  our  lunch. 

oome  men  played  a  base-ball  game. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  races;  running  races, 
sacks  races,  etc. 

We  had  the  tug-of-war.  Two  boys  chose 
sides  and  each  side  tried  to  get  the  rope 
away  from  the  other  side.  A  number  of  the 
boys  and  men  tried  to  climb  a  greased  pole. 
It  was  funny.  I  laughed  and  laughed. 
Pri-es  were  given.  T  did  not  win  any 
prizes. 

John  Nagel. 

 o— — 

Last  summer  I  spent  my  vacation  at 
Livingston  with  my  mother  and  father  and 
1  had  a  very  good  time. 

I  went  on  a  picnic  three  days  after  I  got 
home.  The  telephone  operators  all  went. 
My  sister  had  to  go  because  she  is  the  chief 
operator.    We  had  a  splendid  time. 

1  had  a  very  good  time  going  to  picture 
shows  and  I  went  to  a  circus. 

One  day  I  went  with  my  father  and  sister 
to  pick  choke-berries  and  I  went  fishing 
often  with  my  father. 

I  worked  around  home  helping  mama 
most  of  the  time.  There  was  a  street 
carnival  just  one  block  from  my  home.  My 
brother  and  I  went  almost  every  night  it 
was  there. 

On  July  4  we  got  a  letter  from  Prosser, 
Washington  saying  my  sister-in-law  was 
dead.  My  father  and  sister  Nellie  went  to 
the  funeral.    Mama  and  I  could  not  go  be- 
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cause  mama  was  sick.    I  was  very  sorry. 

My  brother's  little  boys  Georgie  and  Ray- 
mond came  home  with  my  father  and  sister 
but  they  were  very  unhappy  and  lonely  for 
a  couple  of  months.  They  missed  their 
mother  so. 

One  day  papa  took  us  out  in  the  country 
to  see  a  friend.  We  saw  an  awfally  big 
black  snake  near  the  barn.  It  had  coiled 
itself  around  a  small  pet,  white  rabbit  and 
was  swallowing  it.  My  friend's  baby  was 
only  16  months  old.  He  thought  the  snake 
was  very  pretty  and  wanted  to  pick  it  up 
but  his  fahter  shot  it. 

A  tew  days  later  I  went  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fenell  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Leighton's  farm  for 
apples.  Mr.  Leighton  is  Doctor  Leighton's 
brother. 

We  then  picked  the  apples  off  the  trees 
in  our  yard  and  mama  canned  and  made 
jelly  out  of  half  of  them.  We  kept  the 
others  to  eat  raw. 

After  the  canning  was  over  I  sewed  and 
fixed  up  my  clothes  for  school.  Mama 
helped  me. 

I  hated  to  leave  home  but  I  was  very  glad 
to  get  back  to  school. 

Mary  Maine. 

 0  

Six  of  my  brothers  and  myself  went  to 
Lewistown  on  the  Fourth  to  celebrate. 

Three  of  the  boys  went  to  the  pool-room. 

I  bought  some  ice  cream  for  the  others 
boys.  We  went  to  the  grandstand  and 
watched  the  races.  There  were  running 
races,  auto  races  and  sulky  races.  A  fly- 
ing-machine flew  over  the  grandstand  and 
field. 

Three  of  us  met  Walter,  Fulton,  his 
father  and  mother,  Willie  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quick  and  Mary  Bubnash  on  the 
street.  We  talked  with  them.  We  went 
to  a  picture-show.  After  the  show  We 
walked  about  town  and  enjoyed  ourselves. 

We  started  for  home  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night.    We  got  home  at  half  past  eight. 

—William  Yaeger. 

— — o  

I  had  a  very  pleasant  vacation.  One 
evening  my  brother  Ralph  and  I  went  to  the 
street  carnival  in  Missoula.  There  were  no 
animals  but  ponies  with  the  carival.  We 
rode  on  the  Ferris-wheel  and  on  the  merry- 
go-round  and  on  the  sea-planes.  We  enjoy- 
ed ourselves  ever  so  much.  When  we  got 
home,  we  had  some  ice-cream  and  cookies. 

Helen  N.  Johnson. 

— o  

In  August  Prank  Ray  took  us  all  to  the 
circus  at  Three  Forks.  The  following  are 
the  animals  I  saw  at  the  circus,  a  baboon,  a 
grizzly  bear,  lions,  tigers,  monkey,  an 
elephant,  parrots,  snakes  with  three  girls 
in  their  cages,  hippopotamus,  mountain 
goats,  dogs  and  horses. 

Eight  smart  little  dogs  walked  a  tight 
rope  and  rode  horseback.  The  horses  ran 
fast. 

There  were  a  number  of  clowns  and  they 
were  very  silly. 

Henry  Nickerson. 


William  and  I  visited  at  my  sister,  Julia's 
in  Great  Falls  for  a  day  on  our  way  home. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Lewistown  where 
Clo  an:l  George  met  us  and  took  us  in  the 
car  home. 

William  and  several  of  my  brothers  went 
to  Lewistown  to  celebrate  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  My  brother  George  took  them  to 
Lewistown  then  he  drove  back  home.  After 
a  fine  dinner  he  took  us  in  the  car  to  Han- 
over to  see  an  oil  well. 

One  day  my  brother,  Fred  took  Clo,  my 
niece  Rose  and  myself  to  Benchland.  They 
had  to  hurry  back  home  because  of  thresh- 
ing. 1  stayed  with  the  Herbolds  for  eight 
days. 

One  day  there  was  apicnic  at  the  Cotton- 
woods  about  nine  miles  south  of  Lewistown. 
I  found  a  diamond  horse-shoe  pin.  I  pinned 
it  on  Clo's  doll  on  her  dresser.  I  did  not 
want  to  wear  it  because  the  clasp  was  loose. 

1  helped  my  mother  wash  the  dishes, 
sweep  the  floors  and  make  the  beds  every 
day.  We  canned  fruit  and  vegetables, 
darned  and  patched  and  did  many  other 
kinds  of  work  all  summer. 

My  brother  Joe  got  his  leg  cut  when  jump- 
ing over  a  fence.  George  took  him  to  the 
hospital.  The  doctor  drew  the  wound  to- 
gether and  wrapped  it  up.  Joe  could  walk 
even  if  his  leg  was  cut. 

A  little  colt  broke  its  leg.  My  brothers 
tried  to  fix  its  leg.  It  lay  on  the  ground  for 
a  few  days  but  it  got  worse  so  they  killed  it 
and  took  It  away.  It  was  too  bad.  It  was 
such  a  cute,  little  colt. 

Clo  had  a  letter  from  my  nephew,  Albert 
saying  his  sister  had  eloped.  Her  name  is 
Mrs.  Huntley  now. 

My  brothers  began  cutting  the  grain  the 
last  of  August.  George  hired  about  five 
men  to  help  us  thresh.  But  they  had  not 
finished  when  I  started  for  school. 

Mama,  William  and  I  came  to  Great  Fails 
before  school  opened.  Julia  and  three  of 
her  children  met  us.  Her  other  child  was 
at  school  in  Great  Falls.  Julia  took  us  to 
her  home.  Wednesday  mama,  William  and 
I  went  to  the  depot  at  Great  Palls  to  catch 
the  train  for  Boulder  but  we  missed  the 
train.  Thursday  morning  we  got  the  train 
and  arrived  here  at  noon. 

I  visited  at  the  King's  farm  last  summer. 
They  gave  me  some  beautiful  flowers.  Mrs. 
McMillon  gave  me  some  crab  apples  before 
1  came  back  to  school.  Now  I  miss  all  my 
frieds  but  1  will  get  used  to  it  soon. 

May  Yaeger. 

 o— — 

rHE  DRAWING  LESSON 
Our  Art  teacher,  Mrs.  Corey  took  us  out- 
doors to  sketch  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 
First  we  made  a  sketch  of  the  rear  of  the 
large  building  for  the  Feeble-minded  child- 
ren, then  we  drew  a  sketch  of  a  small  bridge 
over  a  big  irrigating  ditch  in  a  field.  The 
third  sketch  was  of  a  little  log-cabin  near 
where  Mr.  Menzemer's  father  and  mother 
live.  We  looked  at  and  admired  Mrs. 
Menzemer's  beautiful  flowers.  We  sat 
down  on  the  grass  and  drew. 

When  we  had  finished  Mrs.  Menzemer 
gave  us  some  ripe  crab-apples  and  gave 
some  flowers  to  Mrs.  Corey. 

— Mary  Bubnash 
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The  school  year  has  started  off  with  so 
much  determination  and  good-fellowship 
that  we  predict  an  exceptionally  good  year 
this  year.  Our  new  people  have  all  fitted 
into  their  grooves  very  nicely  and  we  feel 
like  "taking  a  day  off"  because  of  the  good 
people  we  have  secured.  In  the  department 
for  the  deaf,  we  have  Miss  Armstrong  who 
comes  to  us  from  Oklahoma  though  most 
of  her  experience  and  some  of  her  training 
was  obtained  in  Ohio.  Miss  Hallman  and 
Miss  Williamson,  both  from  the  "good  old 
Badger  State,"  have  had  good  training  and 
enough  experience  so  that  we  feel  sure  that 
our  deaf  youngsters  are  in  good  hands. 

In  the  department  for  the  blind  we  had 
only  one  position  to  fill,  that  of  director  of 
music.  We  have  secured  Miss  Helen  Wood, 
of  Helena,  who  has  been  specializing  in 
music  for  several  years  and  who  expects  to 
make  this  her  profession.  What  she  lacks 
in  experience  she  makes  up  in  enthusiasm 
and  the  determination  to  succeed.  And  this 
always  makes  a  "hit"  with  the  pupils  so  we 
look  for  lots  of  work  and  a  close  co-oper- 
ation on  their  part. 

The  girls'  hall  has  new  supervisors.  Miss 
Hamilton  resigned  to  go  to  South  Dakota 
and  Miss  Anderson  has  become  our  matron. 
Mrs.  Brown  who  has  been  employed  here 
for  a  number  of  years  has  charge  of  the 
older  girls  and  Mrs.  Lyon  is  housemother  to 
the  little  girls.  She  is  a  woman  of  consider- 
able experience  and  the  work  there  is  run- 
ning so  smoothly  that  we  hardly  know  that 
there  has  been  a  change. 


Another  change  occured  during  the  sum- 
mer.   Miss  Esther  Lewis,  our  secretary  for 


two  and  a  half  years,  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mr.  Jack  McKellip,  son  of  our  ranch  fore- 
man. The  wedding  was  a  quiet,  pretty 
affair  at  the  ranch  house.  After  the 
cermony  a  dainty  lunch  was  served  during 
which  some  friends  whisked  the  happy 
couple  away  to  start  them  for  their  new 
home  in  North  Dakota.  Our  hearty  good 
wishes  with  them. 

Miss  Gertrude  Rathbun,  formerly  in  the 
State  Accountant's  office,  and  well  and  very 
favorably  known  to  many  of  us  here,  takes 
Miss  Lewis'  place.  Again  we  congratulate 
ourselevs. 

On  the  whole  our  lineup  for  this  year, 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  looks  good. 


The  foundation  for  our  silo  is  in  at  last. 
We  grew  a  fine  crop  of  sunflowers  but  the 
frost  caught  them  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man  cap- 
ahle  of  laying  up  a  tile  silo.  However,  we 
have,  at  last,  found  a  man  with  experience 
in  this  ,work  and  we  will  build  it  ready  for 
next  year,  even  if  we  have  but  little  to  put 
into  it. 

Our  ice  machine  is  also  on  the  grounds 
and  as  soon  as  we  can  build  a  little  addition 
to  our  present  refrigerating  plant  in  which 
we  can  house  it,  it  will  be  installed  and  soon 
be  ready  for  use.  It  will  be  of  a  ton  and  a 
quarter  capacity,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
room  in  which  we  can  store  eggs.  Taken 
all  in  all,  these  improvements  will  be  of 
material  help  to  us. 


Once  more  we  are  to  be  numbered  among 
to  L.  P.  F.  Early  last  spring  we  ran  afoul 
of  "Alastrim"  a  very  light  form  of  small- 
pox. While  the  disease  was  very  mild  and 
intereferred  only  slightly  with  our  work, 
still  we  were  under  quarrantine  and  could 
not  mail  out  the  "LEADER."  We  were  ven- 
sorry  and  apologize  to  the  others  members 
of  the  family  for  our  seeming  neglect. 

The  disease  left  us  about  the  time  school 
closed  with  no  other  bad  effects  than  the 
loss  of  a  little  time,  and  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  being  shut  up  for  several  weeks. 


We  note,  in  most  cases  with  regrets, 
changes  in  and  near  to  the  schools  of  the 
deaf  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hammond  whose 
mildly  caustic  pen  many  of  us  have  cause  to 
remember,  has  crossed  the  great  divide. 

So  also  has  Dr.  Alexander  Gi'aham  Bell, 
who  has.  perhaps,  had  more  to  do  with  the 
education  of  the  deaf  than  any  one  other 
layman. 
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Mr.  McClure  has  also  been  called.  This 
seems  particularity  sad  for  he  was  a  young 
man,  not  only  of  great  promise,  but  one  who 
had  already  started  to  do  large  things.  We 
sincerely  regret  his  passing. 

Dr.  Caroline  Yale  and  Dr.  S.  F.  Walker 
have  both  stepped  aside  from  the  hurry  of 
the  game  but  we  trust  thai  they  will  still 
coach  us  from  the  side  lines.  But  at  that 
the  parting  of  the  ways  is  a  sad  one. 

Several  schools  have  been  in  the  shuffle 
and  in  the  new  deal,  Mr.  Archer  has  gone 
to  Illinois,  Mr.  McAloney  to  Colorado.  Mr. 
Mclntire  to  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Tillinghast  to 
Missouri.  To  these  we  extend  a  welcome 
and  wishes  for  success  in  the  new  fields. 


The  convention  of  the  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  of  the  blind  was 
held  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas.  Those  who  attended  felt  re- 
paid for  their  in  many  cases,  long  journeys. 
First  of  all  the  convention  was  a  profitable 
one,  full  of  good  things  in  the  way  of  form- 
al papers  and  discussions,  and  of  the  even 
more  valuable  informal  talks.  In  the  second 
place  the  school  which  is  in  new  quarters 
is  a  joy  to  behold,  and  in  the  third  place 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Branlette  are  such  good  host 
and  hostess  that  there  was  not  a  dull  or 
wasted  moment  during  the  entire  conven- 
tion. 

The  "watermellon  feed"  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  some  of  us  who  "inhabit  the 
far  North." 


WOODLAND  REVERIES 

The  poet  speaks  of  "Tongues  in  trees,"  I 

wonder,  can  there  be? 
As  1  sit  beneath  their  cooling  shades,  they 

seem  whispering  to  me; 
They  murmur  and  sigh — each  gentle  breeze 

is  laden  with  voices  dear: 
Are  they  bringing  to  me  a  message?  Is 

it  one  I've  longed  to  hear? 

Are  the    trees    revealing    secrets  they've 

heard  beneath  their  boughs. 
Of  loves  confessed  in  happiness,  of  broken 

hearts  and  vows? 
Or  telling    me  tales    of  the    wildwood,  in 

accents  sweet  and  clear. 
Through    the  sweet   voices   of  childhood,  *I 

loved  in  the  bygone  year? 

Are  they  speaking  of  streamlets,  meeting  in 

caverns  dark  nad  deep. 
Where  is  whispered  why  aspens  tremble. 

why  drooping  willows  weep? 
Or  is  it  the  urge  of  the    forest,  luring  me 

into  the  wild. 
Where  the  notes  of  songbirds  are  echoed, 

and  nature  is  undefiled. 

It  may  be  a  nympph  of  woodland,  springing 

on  fairly  feet, 
Translating  the    songs    of    the  warblers, 

singing  in  sylvan  retreat: 


Or  searching  for  vanished  illusions,  that 
lingered  while  on  their  way. 

Filling  the  heart  with  delusions,  like  air- 
castles  of  a  day. 

Perhaps  they    are  voices    of    loved  ones. 

coming  from  spirit  land. 
Oh,  could  I  but  know  their  language! 

Could  1  but  understand! 
In  the  sigh  of  a  departing  day,  wafted  on 

zephyrs  low, 
A  spirit,  whispering  seems  to  say: 

"Some  things  you  may  not  know." 

Come  beautiful  minstrels  of  birdland  singing 

so  happy  and  free. 
Interpret  the  words  of  the  love-notes  you 

thrill  to  your  mates  in  the  tree; 
Do  the    streams,    whose    waters  glisten, 

gilding  through  grassy  lea. 
Cease  their  murmurings  to  listen  to  your 

wondrous  minsterelsy? 

You  trees  that  have  stood  through  all  ages 

and  heard  the  pleasures  and  woes 
Of    partriarchs,    prophets    and  sages^ — of 

lovers,  of  friends  and  foes — 
Witnessed  empires  rise  in  their  splendor — 

watched  them  flourish  and  fall — 
Still  in  mantle  of  green,  tall  and  slender 

you  stand,  outliving  them  all. 

Could  you  speak  but  to  tell  of  the  glories 

and  scenes  of  the  ages  past. 
You  could  tell  most    marvelous    stories  of 

grandeur  that  could  not  last; 
Of  bright  hopes  shattered;  of  wasted  lives; 

of  meetings  and  farewell  tears; 
But  safely  sealed  in  your  heart's  archives, 

you'll  keep  them  through  the  years. 
—Margaret  M.  Sullivan,    803    West  Park 

Street,  Butte,  Montana. 


A  SHABBY  HOUSE  OR  A  SHABBY  MIND 

Haven't  you  been  in  houses  where  lovely 
flowers  stood  all  about,  and  everything  was 
pick  and-span.  but  the  library  table  was 
strewn  with  papers  and  magazines  of  the 
trashiest  description?  Is  it  a  good  thing  to 
have  the  furniture  of  the  house  the  best  that 
money  can  buy,  and  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  silly  and  disreputable  things  in  the  way 
of  reading.  Better  by  far  have  a  shabby 
house  than  a  shabby  mind.  The  shabby 
furniture  can  be  burned  or  sold,  but  what 
can  be  done  for  the  shabby  mind?, Use  The 
Youth's  Companion  to  furnish  your  mind 
and  wherever  you  are— in  plain  but  immacu- 
late rooms  or  amid  splendors  and  palaces  — 
you  will  be  at  home. 
Try  The  Companion  for  a  year  and  see. 

The  issues  of  W2?>  will  be  crowded  with 
serial  stories,  short  stories,  editorials, 
poetry,  facts  and  fun.  Subscribe  now  and 
receive: 

1.  The   Youth's   Companion — 52  issues  in 
1923. 

2.  All  the  remaining  issues  of  1922. 

?>.    The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  192?>. 

All  for  $2.50. 
4.    Or    include    McCall's    Magazine,  the 

monthly   authority   on   fashions.  Both 

publication,  only  $3.00. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
Commonwealth  ave.  &  St.  Paul  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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COMMANDMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

I.  Thou  Shalt  have  other  interests  be- 
sides the  school-room. 

52.  Thou  Shalt  not  try  to  make  of  thy 
children  little  Images;  tor  they  are  a  little 
bunch,  visiting  the  wriggling  of  their  cap- 
tivity upon  you  their  teacher  unto  the  last 
weary  minutes  of  the  day,  and  showing  in- 
terest and  cooperation  unto  those  who  give 
them  a  reasonable  freedom  in  working. 

3.  Thou  Shalt  not  scream  the  names  of 
thy  children  in  irritation,  for  they  will  not 
hold  thee  in  respect  if  thou  screamest  their 
names  in  vain. 

4.  Remember  the  last  of  the  week,  to 
keep  it  happy. 

5.  Honor  the  feeling  of  thy  children,  that 
their  good  will  may  speak  well  for  thee  in 
the  little  domain  over  which  thou  rulesl. 

().  Thou  Shalt  not  kill  one  breath  of  stii-r- 
ing  endeavor  in  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

7.  Thou  Shalt  not  suffer  any  unkindness 
of  speech  or  action  to  enter  the  door  of  ihy 
room. 

8.  Thou  Shalt  not  steal  for  the  drudgery 
of  many  "papers"  the  precious  hours  that 
should  be  given  to  recreation,  that  thy 
strength  and  happiness  may  appear  unto  all 
that  come  within  thy  presence. 

9.  Thou  Shalt  not  bear  witness  to  too 
many  precious  schemes  of  "busy  work"  for 
much  scattered  effort  is  a  weariness  to  the 
soul  and  a  stumbling  block  to  wee  fingers. 

10.  Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
room,  nor  her  children,  nor  her  manner,  nor 
her  system,  nor  anything  that  thy  neighbor's 
Work  out  thine  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  only  don't  let  any  one  know  about 
the  fear  and  the  trembling. 

II.  Thou  Shalt  laugh: 

When  it  rains,  and  wooly-smelling  wee 
ones  muddy  the  floor;  when  it  blows,  and 
doors  bang;  when  little  angels  conceal  their 
wings,  and  wriggle  when  Tommy  spills  ink, 
and  Mary  flops  a  trailing  tray  of  letters 
when  visitors  appear  at  the  precise  moment 
when  all  small  heads  have  forgotten  every- 
thing you  thought  they  knew. 

And  again  1  say  unto  you  Laugh,  for  up- 
on these  Commandments  hang  the  law  and 
the  profits  in  thy  school-room 

— Popular  Educator. 

' .  '  - — o  

HAPPINESS 

A  great  man  once  said:  "Happines  is  the 
legal  tender  of  the  soul."  You  can't  get 
happiness  by  taking  it  away  from  some  one 
else.  You  keep  happiness  by  giving  it  away, 
the  more  you  pass  .out  the  more  you  have. 
Happiness  is  a  mood  of  mind.  It  is  a 
psychological  condition  where  the  outlook  of 
the  world  is  bright,  kindly,  good-temepered 
and  everything  takes  on  a  rosy  tint. 

Everybody  wants  happiness,  everybody  is 
looking  for  it.  When  we  are  happy  we  are 
generous  with  our  friends,  lenient  toward 
our  enemies  strong,  patient,  able,  courage- 
ous, hopeful,  looking  for  the  good. 

Complete  success  is  not  happiness.  Pope 
said:  "Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be 
blessed." 

The  anticipation  of  blessing  and  the  ex- 
pectancy that  they  will  arrive  is  happiness. 
The  happy  mood  is  the  creative  mood. 

A  smile,  a  wave  of  the  hand,  a  word  of 
good  cheer,  a  hand-grasp,  a  little  note  of  re- 


cognition— all  these  done  in  happiness  bless 
and  benefit  other  people  and  add  to  the 
giver's  bank  balance.  Happiness  is  contagi- 
ous. It  runs  over  and  inundates  everything 
and  everybody  in  its  vicinity. 

No  one  can  do  better  than  to  cultivate  the 
happy  habit.  A  mood  once  fixed  and  culti- 
vated tends  to  become  a  part  of  the  very 
life.  To  be  happy  tomorrow,  be  happy  to- 
day. Happiness  grows,  until  your  whole 
life  is  a  love  feast. — Selected. 

— Selected 

 o  — — 

AT  LEAST  WE  CAN  BE  HAPPY 

There  are  two  kinds  of  busy  business  men. 

There's  the  man  who  always  on  the  rush, 
full  of  hustle  and  bustle,  doing  much,  accom- 
plishing little,  having  no  time  for  anything 
but  business. 

And  then  there  are  men  who  carry  heavy 
responsibilties — who  go  through  the  day 
quietly  and  with  considerable  time  for  other 
interests.  They  have  organized  their  work 
and  themselves,  they  are  efficient  and  effect- 
ive without  being  "rushed  to  death  with 
work." 

They  find  time  too,  for  helpful,  healthful 
recreation.  They  fish,  they  hunt,  they 
motor,  they  enjoy  life — and  are  better 
business  men  in  consequence. 

1  believe  these  men  are  right,  for  there's 
a  difference  between  working  hard  and 
being  a  "grind." — Selected. 

 o  

"NONE  SO  BLIND" 

"None  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not  see!" 
It  is  this  that  make  double  hard  the  prob- 
lem of  educating  the  blind,  for  "Half  of  our 
efforts,"  as  one  of  those  closest  to  the  work 
has  said,  "must  be  expended  in  educating 
the  blind,  and  the  other  half  in  educating 
the  public." 

The  blind  man  who  has  become  a  skilled 
worker  is  not  inferior  to  his  seeing  fellows, 
but  superior,  for  he  accomplishes  just  the 
same  work  with  a  minor  equipment  And 
what  he  does  is  excellently  done.  But 
serious  as  is  the  handicap  which  the  blind 
overcome  when  they  prepare  themselves  for 
work,  it  is  slight  compared  to  the  handicap 
they  must  meet  before  a  prospective  emp- 
loyer will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  put 
their  training  to  use. 

There  are  may  useful  thigs  that  the  blind 
can  do,  if  only  the  "seeing"  will  give  them 
the  chance  to  it.  For  instance  there  ai'e 
musicans  who  can  furnish  admirable  enter- 
tainments; there  are  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects; and  expert  piano  tuners  are  available 
who  are  unsurpassed  in  their  work. 

Recently,  a  number  of  leading  department 
stores  have  taken  on  blind  girls  as  sale- 
women,  and  they  are  making  good  in  their 
departments.  Various  offices  where  blind 
stenographers  and  typists  are  employed 
give  the  same  report  of  their  efficiency  and 
conscientious  work. 

It  is  not  darkness,  but  dependence,  that  is 
heartrending  and  hai'd  to  bear.  To  make 
the  blind  feel  that  they  are  contributing  to 
the  world's  work  is  the  surest  way  of  really 
helping.  They  do  not  need  our  pity,  if  only 
we  will  give  them  opportunity.  It  is  the 
blindness  of  the  seeing  that  must  be  re- 
medied, and  our  own  darkness  that  we  must 
lighten. — Selected. 
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THE  FAMOUS  ALDER  GULCH 
Graduation   Essay  by   Robert  E.  Gohn 

We,  Montanans,  are  all  interested  in  the 
history  of  our  state;  especially  in  the  early 
days  when  gold  was  the  magnet  that  first 
drew  our  ancestors  here.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  discoveries  was  Alder  Gulch. 

Alder  Gluch  is  located  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Montana  and  near  the  central 
part  of  Madison  county  and  is  in  length 
sixteen  miles.  The  present  town  of  Ruby 
is  at  the  mouth  of  this  gulch;  Summit, 
which  is  now  a  deserted  camp,  at  the  head 
and  Virginia  City,  which  was  at  one  time 
the  caiptol  of  the  state  and  at  present,  the 
county  seat  of  Madison  county,  is  situated 
half  way  between. 

It  was  discovered  on  March  23,  183  by 
a  party  of  six  men.  These  men  had  left 
Deer  Lodge,  endeavoring  to  join  the  Stuart 
expedition  on  a  prospecting  trip  to  the 
Yellowstone  but  upon  the  Shield  River  on 
the  Yellowstone  they  were  halted  by  a  large 
band  of  Crow  Indians  who  took  nearly  every 
thing  they  had  and  exchanged  their  good 
horses  for  blind  and  lame  ponies.  The 
party  then  started  on  their  return  to  Ban- 
nock and  by  the  middle  of  May  had  reached 
the  Madison  River.  They  then  crossed  the 
range  over  which  the  Vigilante  Trail  now 
crosses  and  camped  on  the  creek  about  a 
mile  above  where  Virginia  City  is  now 
located.  This  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  May  1863  and  the  party  consisted  of  the 
following  persons :  Bill  Fairweather,  Mike 
Sweeney,  Barney  Hughes,  Harry  Rodgers, 
Tom  Cover,  and  Henry  Edgar. 

Henry  Edgar  tells  the  story  as  follows: 
"On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  1863  we  came 
down  a  long  ridge  to  a  creek  and  camped. 
This  gulch  I  named  Aledr  Gulch  on  account 
of  a  large  fringe  of  alder  bushes  growing  on 
the  bank  of  the  creek.  After  dinner 
Rodgers,  Sweeney,  Hughes  and  Cover  went 
up  the  creek  to  prospect.  It  was  Pair- 
weather's  and  my  turn  to  guard  camp  and 
look  after  the  horses.  Fairweather  went 
across  to  a  bar  to  look  for  a  place  to  stake 
out  the  horses.  When  he  came  back  to 
camp  he  said  'There  is  a  piece  of  rimrock 
sticking  out  of  the  bar  over  there.  Get  the 
tools  and  we  will  go  over  and  prospect  it.' 
Fairweather  got  the  pick  and  shovel  and  I 
got  the  gold  pan  and  went  over.  Bill  dug 
the  dirt  and  filled  the  pan.  'Now  go,'  he 
says,  'and  wash  that  pan  and  see  if  we  can 
get  enough  to  buy  some  tobacco  when  we 
get  to  Bannock.'  I  had  the  pan  more  than 
half  panned  down  and  had  seen  some  gold 
a3  I  ran  the  sand  around  when  Bill  sang 
out  'I  have  found  a  scad.'  I  answered, 
'if  you  have  one  I  have  hundred.'  He 
came  down  to  where  I  was  with  his  scad 
and  it  was  a  nice  piece  of  gold.  Well  1 
panned  the  pan  of  dirt  and  it  was  a  good 
prospect;  weighed  it  and  had  two  dollars 
and  forty  cents;  weighed  Bill's  scad  and  it 
weighed  the  same  making  a  total  of  four 
dollars  and  eighty  cents.  Pretty  good  for 
tobacco  money!    We  went  and  got  another 


pan  and  Bill  panned  that  and  got  more  than 
I  did.  I  got  the  third  and  panned  that  and 
it  was  the  best  of  the  three. 

We  came  back  to  camp,  dried  and  weigh- 
ed our  gold,  altogether  there  was  twelve 
dollars  and  thirty  cents.  We  saw  the  boys 
coming  back  to  camp  and  no  tools  with 
them.  'Have  you  found  anything.'  we 
asked.  They  said  they  had  started  a  hole 
but  did  not  get  to  bedrock.  The  next  morn- 
ing after  breakfast,  Hughes  and  Cover  went 
up  the  gulch,  Sweeney  and  Rodgers  went 
down  the  gulch  and  Fairweather  and  1 
crossed  to  the  bar.  We  panned  all  day  long 
and  when  night  came  we  had  in  all  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  good  gold  dust.  " 
The  party  knew  that  they  had  discovered 
some  very  rich  placer  diggings  so  each  one 
staked  out  a  claim.  As  they  were  almost 
out  of  supplies,  they  decided  to  go  to  Ban- 
nock for  which  place  they  left  on  the  28th. 
day  of  May.  They  reaciiett  Bannock  on 
May  30,  1863.  After  purchasing  their 
supplies,  they  started  on  their  return  to 
Aledr  Gulch  on  June  2,  and  were  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  over  two  hundred  men, 
amongst  whom  was  my  grandfather,  George 
Gohn.  They  reached  the  gulch  on  June  6th. 
and  on  June  9,  183  a  meeting  was  held 
and  the  place  was  officially  named  Alder 
Gulch.  Dr.  Steele  was  elected  Judge: 
Henry  Edgar,  Recorder  and  James  Fergus, 
Deputy  Recorder. 

The  first  wagon  that  arrived  in  Alder 
Gulch  was  driven  by  Jaems  Sheehan.  In 
the  wagon  were  Sheehan's  wife  and  family, 
and  one  of  that  family  was  a  little  girl  and 
she  was  the  first  little  girl  to  come  to  Alder 
Gulch. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  throng  was 
daily  increased  by  the  arrival  of  people  who 
represented  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  of 
both  hemispheres.  On  the  16th.  of  June 
1863,  the  Verona  Town  Company  recorded 
its  claim  to  320  acres  of  land  on  which 
Virginia  City  now  stands.  The  name  of 
Verona  was  used  in  a  numebr  of  legal  papers 
which  were  executed  at  this  time,  but  this 
was  soon  changed  to  Virginia  City  which 
first  appears  upon  the  county  records  of  the 
17th.  of  June.  The  first  name  given  to  this 
city  was  in  honor  of  Jefferson  Davis'  wife, 
the  president  of  the  confederate  states,  but 
as  stated  it  was  soon  changed  to  Virginia. 
Judge  G.  G.  Bissel  was  the  first  man  to 
write  it  Virginia  City.  Being  asked  to  head 
a  legal  document  Verona,  he  bluntly  said  he 
would  see  them  damned  first  for  it  was  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis'  wife  and  accord- 
ingly he  wrote  it  "Virginia  City"  and  so  it 
remained. 

The  largest  and  richest  bar  in  Alder 
Gulch  was  located  west  of  Virginia  City  and 
across  Alder  Gulch  and  was  discovered  by  a 
man  whose  name  was  Bummer  Dan.  It  was 
afterwards  worked  by  what  was  called  the 
Cork  Company  who  took  out  an  immense 
amount  of  gold.  During  1865  and  1866. 
there  were  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
people  in  the  gulch. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  a  hund- 
red million  dollars  in  gold  dust  has  been 
taken  from  the  placer  mines  in  Alder  Gulch. 
The  largest  nugget  ever  found  in  this  valley 
was  worth  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  and  was  found  by  Hedge  and 
Company  in  1864. 
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At  the  head  of  this  gulch,  there  is  a  mine 
knowi  as  the  Kearsavge  where  some  of  the 
richest  ore  ever  found  in  this  locality  has 
been  taken  out.  Some  people  thought  that 
this  might  have  been  the  origin  of  all  the 
gold  in  Alder  Gulch.  There  was  a  sixty 
stamp  mill  built  on  this  property  hut  was 
never  more  than  a  week  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  ore  body  in  this  mine  proved  to 
be  a  pocket  and  pinched  out.  This  ore  was 
so  rich  that  the  gold  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  This  mill  was  torn  aown  about 
three  years  ago. 

Alder  Gulch  was  worked  in  three  different 
ways.  The  first  time,  by  white  men  who 
just  skimmed  over  bedrock.  Anything  that 
would  not  pay  $15  per  day  per  man  was  not 
worth  bothering  with.  The  second  time  it 
was  worked  by  chinamen  and  hydraulic 
placer  mining.  At  one  time  there  were 
over  one  thousand  of  these  Chinamen  in  the 
gulch.  They  worked  tvie  ground  more 
thoroly  than  did  the  white  men.  The  third 
time,  it  was  worked  by  dredgeboats.  These 
dredge-boats  were  owned  by  the  Conrey 
Placer  Mining  Copany.  Tis  Company 
was  organized  by  a  member  from  the 
faculty  and  several  graduates  of  Harvard 
University.  Prof.  Shaler,  the  Harvard  geo- 
logist, was  the  first  one  to  suggest  mining 
the  gulch  in  this  way.  He  spent  a  summer 
vacation  in  Virginia  City  looking  over  this 
ground.  When  he  returned  to  the  east^  he 
sent  an  engineer  to  make  tests  to  see  how 
much  gold  per  cubic  yard  the  gravel  contain- 
ed. Wherever  this  engineer  put  down  these 
holes  he  found  paying  dirt. 

When  his  report  was  turned  in,  it  was  so 
favorable  that  they  immediately  built  the 
first  dredge-boat  in  Alder  Gulch.  It  was  not 
adapted  to  the  ground,  and  a  year  or  two  of 
experimentation  and  changes  then  followed. 
Finally  a  machine  was  built  which  met  all 
requirements,  and  the  mining  of  Alder  Gulch 
for  the  third  time  began.  The  successful 
adaptation  of  the  dredge  idea  to  gulch  min- 
ing was  brought  through  the  cleverness  of 
Charles  Kamerer,  the  company  superintend- 
ent, and  a  graduate  of  the  old  shovel  brig- 
ade of  sluice  mining  days.  After  that  for 
perhaps  twenty-five  years  the  gulch  was 
mined  by  machinery  at  a  gi'oss  profit  said 
to  be  several  millions  of  dollars.  Other 
ground  was  acquired,  more  dredges  were 
built,  and  the  gulch  was  worked  from  a 
short  distance  above  Laurin  to  Virginia 
City. 

These  dredges  were  huge  boats,  floating 
in  water  in  an  excavation  made  by  machin- 
ery on  the  boat.  A  powerful  engine,  after- 
wards electric  power,  operated  a  series  of 
scoops,  or  large  shovels,  attached  to  an  end- 
less chain.  The  scoops,  under  high  pres- 
sure, would  tear  into  the  bank  of  the  ex- 
cavation, with  an  upward  stroke  of  suffici- 
ent force  to  cut  a  boulder  into  two.  The 
cutting  action  would  fill  these  scoops,  which 
would  travel  with  the  revolution  of  the 
chain  to  the  elevated  sluice  boxes,  after 
which  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  sluicing  to 
get  the  gold.  It  was  a  process  by  which 
gravel  yielding  a  few  cents  to  the  cubic  yard 
could  be  worked  profitably.  The  gravel 
and  debris  was  deposited  by  the  sluices  on 
the  bank  in  piles,  and  after  a  pile  had 
reached  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  the  boat 


would  be  moved  forward  a  few  feet  and  the 
process  repeated.  The  result  was  an  es- 
calloped  landscape,  a  long  curving  line  of 
these  little  gravel  hills,  which  do  not  add  to 
the  scenic  value  of  the  Upper  Ruby  valley 
country. 

The  last  of  these  dredge-boats  closed 
down  in  March  of  this  year.  The  passing  of 
these  boats  is  practically  the  end  of  placer 
mining  in  this  gulch.  The  old-timers  and 
sentimentalists  will  receive  this  news  with 
regret  as  the  gold  was  the  lodestone  that 
brought  thousands  of  men  across  the 
prairies,  then  a  country  of  hostile  Indians. 
For  its  size,  and  one  could  step  across  it. 
Alder  creek  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
streams  in  the  world.  It  made  fortunes 
for  thousands  and  played  a  great  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Montana. 

 o  

LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter 

John  Antelope  was  late  returning  to 
school  as  he  had  to  get  some  new  clothes. 

Pat  Callahan,  John  Selon,  Herman 
Spoelder,  Oscar  Schoeberg,  and  Harold 
Ferguson  went  fishing  in  the  Little  Boulder 
Sept.  30.  They  had  a  fine  day  of  it  but 
no  success  fishing.  Next  time  they  intend 
to  go  to  the  Muskrat. 

Bert  Goodwin  received  a  letter  from  home 
saying  his  mother  had  finished  her  thresh- 
ing and  it  was  good  news  to  him. 

Evertt  Cumming's  father  nad  mother 
drove  over  Sunday,  Oct.  1  and  spent  the 
day  with  Evertt.  They  took  him  to  the 
Springs. 

Frank  Heffern  has  taken  up  typewriting 
and  he  is  doing  good  work  in  the  class. 

Charles  Kauffman  is  with  us  again  this 
year.  He  had  expected  to  go  to  the  North 
Dakota  school  but  his  folks  changed  their 
mind. 

Since  school  opened  John  Lambert's 
parents  moved  to  Kalispell.  John  is  anxious 
to  know  what  his  new  home  is  like. 

On  account  of  the  railroad  trouble  Andy 
Mikkelson  could  not  get  here  until  Sept.  28.. 
His  brother,  Fred  brought  him  over. 

Jacob  Roberts  tells  us  he  had  a  fine  time 
on  the  ranch  this  summer.  He  had  two 
tame  pigs. 

Hugh  Shields  has  received  a  great  many 
letters  from  relatives  who  visited  him  this 
summer  and  it  keeps  him  busy  answering 
them. 

Ernest  Watt  is  enjoying  these  nice  fall 
days  and  he  get  out  doors  every  day  for  a 
walk. 

Joe  Zunich  has  received  several  packages 
and  he  hopes  he  will  be  as  fortunate  the 
rest  of  the  year  as  he  has  been  so  far. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Audrey  Mitchell,  Reporter 

Hilda  Spoonemor  is  very  anxious  to  get  a 
letter  from  home  as  she  has  not  heard  since 
she  came  back  to  school. 

Alma  Jensen  was  the  latest  girl  in  the 
Department  to  return  this  fall.  She  could 
not  get  here  earlier  on  account  of  fall  work. 

Mildred  Sprague  is  able  to  write  Braille 
letters  home  and  she  is  quite  proud  of  her 
ability. 

Ethel  Keeland  is  glad  to  get  back  to  her 
music  work  and  is  working  hard  with  a  new 
song. 

Audrey  Mitchell  was  fitted  with  a  new 
pair  of  glasses  by  Dr.  Donovan  when  he 
came  over  the  first  time.  They  are  quite  a 
help  to  her. 


MINUTES     FOR  CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Society  held  its  first  regular  meeting 
v^eptember  23.  The  Vice-president  of  the 
preceding  term  called  the  meetnig  to  order 
and  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the 
evening.  The  roll  was  called  and  the 
members  present  responded.  The  election 
of  rt'ficers  was  held  and  the  following  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
John  Selon;  Vice-president,  Audrey 
Mitchell;  Secretary,  Herman  Spoelder;  and 
Treasurer,  Oscar  Schoeberg.  The  officers 
took  the  oath  of  office.  The  president  then 
appointed  Frank  Heffern,  Monitor  of  the 
boys'  side  and  Esther  Spoonemore.  on  the 
girls'  side.  Several  matters  were  brought 
up  and  discussed  but  no  action  taken,  as  the 
next  meeting  is  a  business  meeting,  a  motion 
to  arljourn  was  made  and  carried.  The 
meetiTig  then  adjourned  until  Oct.  7.  Miss 
Russell  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

— Herman  Spoelder,  Sec'y. 


A    THREADMILL  THREAD-MLIL 

More  than  a  century  ago,  a  thrifty  Scot, 
David  Hutton  by  name,  saw  a  pet  mouse 
driving  the  wheel  in  its  cage  "round  and 
'round.  Of  course,  except  for  the  fun  the 
mouse  got  out  of  it,  nothing  resulted  from 
its  effort.  And  why  should  it?"  most  people 
would  say.  But  not  so  did  the  canny  David 
resaon — something  was  being  wasted,  a 
half-ounce  of  power. 

So  Mr.  Hutton  decided  to  try  to  harness 
this  wasted  power  and  make  it  do  something 
pj\it  what?  By  experiments  he  found  that  a 
mouse  would  run  about  ten  and  a  half  miles 
a  day;  and  a  half  pennyworth  of  oatmeal 
woild  feed  the  little  animal  for  thirty-five 
days,  during  which  he  ran  362  miles.  He 
hit  on  the  idea  that,  as  the  mouse  turned 
the  wheel,  it  should  twist  and  reel  sewing 
cotton,  and  he  set  about  constructing  a  tiny 
thread-mill.  Sure  enough,  every  day  the 
mouse  twisted  and  reeled  from  100  to  120 
threads,  ecah  twenty-five  inches  long,  all 
the  time  believing  that  he  was  simply  keep- 
ing himself  fit  by  taking  proper  amount  of 
e-rercise.  He  was  not  only  earning  his  own 
living,  however,  but  making  ninepence  for 
his  masters  every  six  weeks,  leaving  a 
yearly  of  over  six  shillings  for  the  ingenious 
Scotchman, — St.  Nicholas. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For 

SEPTEMBER,  1922 
Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
Bennett,  Emil 
Brown,  M  of  fit 
Biavaschy,  Ida 
Bragg,  Maine 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Chinadle,  Adelia 
Colwell,  Irene 
Custer,  Earl 
Christie,  Ethel 
Drinville,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Howard,  Lewis 
Herbold.  Pulton 
Herbold,  Walter 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Krumn,  Evelyn 
Lien,  Alvin 
Maine,  Mary 
Mattson,  Lilly 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E. 
Martin.  Margaret 


Mayer,  Edward  W. 
Nace,  Elmer 
Nader,  Ruby 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd.  Bertha 
Oblu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Patrick,  Chester 
Parr,  Montana 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Penman,  Thelma 
Post,  Floyd 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raymond,  Johnson 
Redmond,  Paye 
Renner  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Ranieri,  Julia 
Schoenberg,  Mauric 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Sparks,  George 
Tarlarski.  Stepha 
Tilden,  Harry 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Wilhlem,  Edith 
Wood,  Leylan 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Evertt 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Heffern,  Frank 
Jensen,  Alma 
Kauffman,  Charles 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 
Mitchell,  Audrey 


Mikkeslson,  Andy 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Selon,  John 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Ester 
,  .  rague,  Mildred 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 
Munich,  Joe 


Byron  says  there  is  pleasure  in  the  "path- 
less woods,"  and  every  one  of  us  can  echo 
that  thought.  It  is  so  good  to  get  out  into 
the  out  of  doors  and  mingle  with  the  uni- 
verse at  large;  climb  the  mountains  nad  get 
their  crisp  summits;  where  one  can  know 
that  in  nature  all  is  splendid  nad  massive  re- 
pose. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  our  people  love 
the  canyons,  the  valleys,  the  mountains  and 
the  woods.  They  leave  the  city  for  a  few 
hours  and  find  compensation  for  the  prettv 
conditions  of  every-day  life  in  the  sunshine, 
in  the  shades  ravines  and  woods  and  know 
there  is  no  solitude  in  nature. 

Nature  speaks  to  the  imagination  and  she 
never  hurries.  To  get  away  spells  relax- 
ation and  recreation.  Emerson  says,  "The 
incommunicable  trees  begin  to  persuade  us 
to  live  with  them  and  quit  our  life  of  solemn 
trifles. — Selected. 
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ACROSTIC 

F — rost  and  tun. 

A — pples  red, 

L — eaves  below, 

L — eaves  o'erhead — 
All  together  make  the  Fall — 
Dearest  season  of  them  all! — Selected. 

DO  APPLE  SEEDS  POINT  UP  OR  DOWN? 

When  teacher  called  the  Apple  Class,  they 
gathered  round  to  see. 

What  question  deep  in  apple  lore  their 
task  that  they  might  be. 

"Now  tell  me,"  said  the  teacher,  to  little 
Polly  Brown. 

"Do  apple  seeds  grow  pointing  up,  or  are 
they  pointing  down?" 

Poor  Polly  did'nt  know  for  she  had  never 
thought  to  look. 

And  that's  the  kind  of  question  you  can't 
find  in  a  book. 

And  of  the  whole  big  Apple  Class  not  one 
small  pupil  knew. 

If  apple  seeds  point  up  or  down.  But  then, 
my  dear,  do  you?  — Sel. 

THE    WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

Robert  Mills  was  an  architect.  He  lived 
in  South  Carolina.  He  disigned  the  Wash- 
ington monument.  This  monument  is  555 
feet  high.  It  is  55  feet  square  at  the  base. 
It  is  30  feet  square  at  the  top. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  July.  4,  1848 

The  ceremony  was  attended  by  President 
Polk  and  his  cabinet  and  other  famous 
people.  The  monument  was  not  completed 
until  Dec.  6,  1884.  The  capstone  was  placed 
on  it  at  that  time.    It  weighed  3,300  pounds. 

There  is  an  elevator  in  the  monument. 
Many  people  ride  up  to  the  top  in  it.  Others 
climb  up  by  the  stairs.  This  monument  is 
the  tallest  in  the  world  and  is  a  fitting 
triliute  to  George  Washington. 

THE  CONUNDRUM  GAME 

1.  What    part  of    a  tree    is  like    a  dog? 
Bark. 

2.  What  part  of  a  tree  is  like  going  away? 
Leaves. 

:j.    What  part  of  a  tree  is  like  an  elephant? 
Trunk. 

4.  What    psrt    of  a    tree    is  like    a  hog? 
Root. 

5.  What  part  of  a    tree  is  like    a  stream? 
Branch. 

(i.    What    tree  beloved    by  heroes? 

Laurel. 

7.    What  tree  is  double?  Pear. 
S,    What  tree  is  not  me?  Yew. 
I).    What  tree  is  mouru^ul?  Pine. 
10    What  tree    suggests    the  sea  shore? 
Beech. 

11.  What     tree     suggests     the  pardise'.' 
Tree  of  heaven. 

12.  What  tree  never  fades?  Evergreen. 
i:i.    What  tree    will    never    be  younger? 

Wider. 


PLAYING  HOUSE 

Jane  and  Roy  were  sister  and  brother 
They  played  house.  The  house  was  under 
an  apple  tree.  The  rooms  were  made  with 
large  stones.  Jane  played  she  was  the 
mother.  Roy  played  he  was  the  father. 
The  dolls  were  the  children.  The  children 
were  sick.  They  had  the  mumps.  By  and 
by  the  children  got  well.  When  the  child- 
ren were  well  Susie  called  on  them. 

Did  you  ever  play  house? 


NETTIE  AND  THE  KITTY 

Nettie  came  back  to  school  lest  week 
She  brought  her  kitty  with  her.  The  kitty 
is  gray  with  yellow  stripes.  Nettie  loves 
her  kitty.  Her  kitty  loves  her.  One  day 
the  dog  chased  the  kitty.  The  kitty  ran 
up  a  tree.    The  dog  barked  under  the  tree. 

Nettie,  Velma,  and  Laura  tried  to  coax 
the  kitty  to  come  down.  It  was  afraid  of 
the  dog.  A  boy  climbed  the  tree  and  srnt 
the  kitty.  He  gave  it  to  Nettie.  She 
thanked  him. 


PLAYING   ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

We,  boys  like  to  play  Robinson  Crusoe. 
We  play  that  our  home  is  under  the  side  of 
a  rock.    Around  it  is  a  strong  fence  of  posts. 

We  c:ver  the  tent  with  boughs  of  trees  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  We  bring  all  sorts  of 
i  -niigs  into  the  tent  and  into  the  play  cave. 
We  set  to  work,  like  Robinson,  lo  make  the 
cave  larger. 

We  f:nd  we  are  safe  trom  wild  beasts. 
We  keep  on  working  until  we  have  a  pass- 
age out,  and  in.  The  passage  serves  as  a 
l  ock  way  to  the  tent,  and  in  it  we  store  our 
p-f^ods.  We  make  things,  like  Robinson. 
We  make  tables  and  chairs  out  of  short 
pieces  of  boards.  We  make  shelves.  We 
r  U  them  one  over  the  other  along  one  side 
of  the  cave.  We  lay  our  tools,  nails,  and 
pi'^ces  of  iron  on  the  shelves. 

We  drive  pieces  of  iron  into  the  wall  to 
hang  our  guns  on,  and  all  other  things  thaf 
can  be  hung  up.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  our 
ffoods  in  order.  We  dress  as  nearly  like 
Robinson  as  we  can.  We  have  high  caps 
made  of  father's  old  fur  gloves.  We  have 
rhnt  jackets  made  of  fur  rags.  The  hair 
hans^  down  so  that  it  reaches  the  middle  of 
OUT'  legs.  We  wear  no  shoes  or  stockings 
We  have,  like  Robinson,  pairs  of  something 
to  flap  over  our  legs,  lacing  on  each  side. 
We  have  broad  belts  or  leatner.  which  we 
fasten  with  thongs.  On  each  side  of  these, 
hang  play  saws  and  hatchets.  We  have 
long  belts  hung  over  our  shoulders.  At  the 
en:!  of  these  hang  pouches.  In  one  pouch  is 
play  powder,  in  the  other  play  shot. 

On  our  backs  we  carry  baskets,  on  our 
shoulders,  guns. 

Over  our  heads  we  carry  old  umbrellas,  as 
nearly  like  Robinson's  as  we  can  fix  them. 

Then  we  are  ready  to  look  for  n  nnn 
['"■i  idav. — Selected. 


RcguldStdns  Concernirii; 
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The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  Avho  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
adraission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  where  a  person  to  be  pent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transporation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upcn  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
uDon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
iauudry.  medical  attendance  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
oi  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  other  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  President,  the 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind," 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana 


New  and  Nifty    style  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 
Furnishings. 

Ladies,  Misses,   Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps, 

'  ■     .  ■ "  / 

Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  ail 
Kinds. 

STAPLE      and  FANCY 
GROCERIES. 

Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery. 
SILVERWARE 

Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh     Fruit     in  Season. 

COME  and  EXAMINE  the 
GOODS. 


PHONE    NO.  16  BELL 


J«  RIEDEL 


ician 


Boulder,  Mont 
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cHlES 


DRY  GOODS 

FOOTWEAR 

HATS 


1  1 

H. 


GRAIN 

HARDWARE 

GOAL 


Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 


LIVERY  &  FE 


Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  H  verything  First 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the 
Week  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVhCE 

C.  O.  HANSEN 

1  i«i*s^i;><<i-o^/»t<^^#%*^^ 


It's  advisable  to  keep  a- 
way  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only 
where  you  can  depend  on 
what  you  get,  at  reason- 
able prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  re- 
putation must  be  main- 
tained, so  we  always  sup- 
ply the  best. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL. 
PORK,  HAM,  BACON, 
POULTRY,  FRESH  FISH 


The  Boulder  Market 


ay  I  or  66-.wamn 
Proprietors. 


agmre  s 


CANDY 
STATIONERY 
CIGARS 
BOOKS 
POST  CARDS 
MAGAZINES 
JEWELERY 
NOTIONS 
ETC. 

Agent  for 
Columbia  Garfonola 
BOULDER,  MONTANA 


